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PEER POLY SEPULCH 
The following notice of this interesting edifice is taken} 
froma note on St. Mark, chapter xvi. verse 2, of the! 
‘Pictorial Bible.? . 


We introduce above an engraving of the Iioly| 
Sepulchre, contained in the church of the same 


name, at Jerusalem ; and shall give a short ac. 
That the 


church does re ally include the site of Calvary] 


count of the church and its coiteuts. 
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and of the scpulchre, is an opinion stron 


puted by Dr. Clarke, and others. It may suflice 


to observe, that from the age of Constantine un-} 
tilthe present, the Christians of the East and| 
West have never on any occasion questioned that | 
the tomb of Christ existed on this spot; and this| 
Was the very tomb to deliver which from the| 
infidels streams of blood were shed by the Cru-| 
sidcrs—the tomb which, for at Icast fifteen ec ne | 


> o. ° 7 . a . ° | 
turics, pilgrims, heedless of suffering and toil,} 


have constantly becn travelling from far coun- 


fies to look upon; and within whose sanctuary 


rivers of taa: . 


‘uitence and strong cmotion 


} 
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RE AT JERUSALEM. 


climes. 

The foundation of the Church of the Ioly 
Sepulchre dates at least as far back as the age 
Eusebius has preserved a let- 





of Constantine. 
ter, in which that emperor directs Macatius, 


Which the bishop erected under this order, the 
dedication of which occupied cight days. About 


three hundred years after, the church was rava- 


Christian, or that the Christians were allowed to 


+ 


enclose the venerated spot with a new structure, 


at the instance of Hlakemi’s son, at the solicita. 





: we | EPS ane 5 oheies iin eae 
tions of the Greek emperol Argyropilus. 


says Chateaubriand, ‘as the Christians 


of Ha. 


the skill requisite for the erection of the edifice 
which now covers Calvary; and as we find no 
indieation that the Crusaders ever built any 
church for the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, it 
is probable that the church founded by Constan. 
tine has always subsisted in its present form. 
The mere inspection of the architecture of this 
building would suffice to demonstrate the truth 
of what I advance.’ About thirty years ago, 
very soon after Chateaubriand left Palestine, this 
church, which had been preserved amid a thou. 
sand revolutions, was destroyed by fire. 

Clarke, who does not question the antiquity of 
the then existing church, describes it as ‘a good. 
ly structure, whose external appearance resem. 
bles that of any common Roman Catholic 
‘church.’ Deshayes and Chateaubriand are more 
| precise, informing us that the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was very irregular, owing to 
the nature and situation of the objects it was 
designed to comprehend. It was nearly in the 

form of a cross, and measured 100 paces in 
length by 70 in breadth. Properly speaking, it 
consisted of three churches; the situation of 
| which must be understood with reference to the 
supposed Mount Calvary. ‘Thus, the proper 








have been shed by men of many language and 


bishop of Jerusalem, to erect a church on this! 


spot; and then gives a description of the church | 


ged by Khosroes II., king of Persia; but it was | 
rebuilt by Modestus, bishop of Jerusalem. About || 
the year 1009, the spot was desolatcd by Hakem, | 
caliph of Egypt; and it is disputed whether it | 


was rebuilt by that prinec’s mother, who was a/| 


But,’ | 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre stands on the level 
ground, so that its eastern part adjoins the 
Mount; and here occur two flights of steps, one 
of which conducts upward, to the Church of 
Calvary, upon the eminence, and the other down 
to the Church of the Discovery of the Cross 
below. ‘The principal edifice was the Church 
of the Sepulchre, with which the two others 
were connected by walls and vaulted staircases. 
The architecture of the church was evidently 
of the age of Constantine; the Corinthian or- 
der prevailed throughout. ‘The columns were 
badly proportioned, although some double ones, 
which supported the frieze of the choir, were in 
very good style. The interior was lofty and 
spacious; but as tl.e arches which separated the 
nave from the choir were stopped up about nine- 
ty years ago, a view of the whole of the vault. 
ed roof could not be obtained. The church had 
no vestibule, nor any other entrance than two 
| side-doors, only one of which was in use. Thus 


the structure appears nover ty have had external 
'| decorations, unless we may so call an ancient 
bas-relief over the door, representing the entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem. It was also conceal. 
ed by shabby buildings, and by the Greek con. 
|| vents, erected close to its walls. As already in- 
timated, the fire destroyed a great portion of the 
chureh, and although restored, the architecture 


| aud decorations are said to be much inferior to 
|| those of the original edifice. ‘The general plan 
||of the whole building, and tho arrangement of 
'| the (so called) holy stations which it contains, 
are however so exactly preserved, that the de- 
scriptions of the searlicst visiters apply as cor- 
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rectly to its present as to its former state. Mr. 
Buckingham, however, iaforms us that ‘the 
Corinthian columns of fine marble, which for. 
merly adorned the interior, being destroyed by 
the late fire, the dome is now supported by tall 
and slender square pillars of masonry, plastered 
on the outside, and placed so thickly together as 
to produce the worst effect. 

Chauteaubriand thus speaks of the proper 
Church of the Sepulchre:—‘ This ehurch is 
in the form of a cross; the chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre constituting, in fact, the nave of 
the edifice. It is circular, like the Pantheon at 
Rome, and is lighted only by a dome, beneath 
which is the sepulchre. Sixteen marble columns 
adorn the circumference of this rotunda, and 
they are connected by seventeen arches, and sup. 
port an upper gallery, likewise composed of six. 
teen columns and seventeen arches, of smaller 
dimensions than those of the lower range. Nich. 
es, corresponding with the arches, appear above 
the frieze of the second gallery, and the dome 
springs from the arch of these niches. The 
latter was formerly decorated with mosaics, re. 
presenting the emperor Constantine, Helena his 
mother, and three other portraits, unknown. 
These details will be understood by the help of 
the engraving, which exhibits, with the sepulchre 
itself, enough of the rotunda to show its arrange- 
ment and appearance. The sepulchre stands in 
the centre, immediately under the dome. This 
monument, as it stood before the fire, is men. 
tioned by Dr. Clarke as ‘a dusty fabric, like a 
huge pepper-box.’ Later travellers describe it 
as ‘a superb mausoleum ;’ so we may infer that 
this part, at least, has gained by the restoration 
which the fire rendered necessary. The reader 
however can judge from the engraving, which 
renders a written description of the exterior 


superfluous. 
EE 
THE PRINCESS NIHIRMAH: 
A BRIDAL STORY, 
By Miss Pardoe, author of the ‘ City of the Sultan.’ 


It is strange how often events, wiich to the 
crowd appear redolent of joy or happiness, are 
to the principal actors replete with heart-burn-. 
ing and misery—how what is a pageant to many 
may be hollowly echoed back in bitterness from 
the depths of a bereaved arfd stricken spirit. 
The price of greatness must be paid, even al. 
though it should be in the coinage of despair, 
wrung slowly through a long life, like blood. 
drops from the heart; and it is well for the 
shouting holiday-seeking crowd that the gaunt 
spectre of reality is not permitted, like the skele. 
ton of the Egyptian banquets, to take its seat 
at the feast, and startle them into a knowledge 
of the heavy price paid for the *funeral-baked 
meats’ of their empoisoned revel. 

Only a few weeks had elapsed since Constan- 
tinople had held a general holiday; since her 
joy had been written in characters of fire ; and 
her tens of thousands had collected together like 
one vast family to celebrate the same happy e- 
vent. Who that looked around and about him 
during the marriage festivities of the Imperial 
Bride of Said Pasha—the young, the fair, the 
high-born maiden, descended from a long line of 
Emperors, ‘born in the purple,’ and on whom 
no sunbeam had been permitted to rest, lest it 
should mar the brightness of her beauty; who 
could have guessed amid the flashing of jewels, 
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the echo of compliments, and the lavish con- 
gralulation by which he was surrounded,that the 
idol to whom all this incense was offered up was 
already lying shivered at the foot of the altaron 
which it had been reared ? that the roses of the 
bridal wreath had fallen leaf by leaf, withered 
by the burning of the brow they cinctured? and 
that the victim of an Empire’s holiday was seat- 
ed heart-stricken and despairing in her latticed 
apartment, weeping hot tears over her compul. 
satory sacrifice ? 

And yet thus it was: Even I myself, when 
the rumor reachcd me, that had the Princess been 
free to choose from among the many whosigh- 
ed for, without venturing to aspire to her hand, 
she would have made another selection—even I, 
remembering only that she was an Oriental, and 
forgetting that she was also a woman, never 
doubted for an instant that she would resign 
herself to her fate with true Turkish philosophy, 
and find consolation for a passing disappointment 
in the gaud and glitter of her new state. But 
it was not so: the arrow had been driven home, 
and the wound was mortal ! 

Two long years had elapsed since the Sultan 
had announced to her his intention of bestowing 
her hand on Mustapha Pasha of Adrianople ; 
and she received with indifference the intimation 
of aresolve which made the heart of the Sultana 
mother throb with maternal pride. But cre long 
the fair Princess herself learned to believe that 
her constellation had been a happy one ; and to 
listen with smiling attention to the flattering ac- 
counts which the ladies of the Imperial Harem 
failed not to pourinto her willing ears of the 
Pasha’s wealth, influence, and great personal 
beauty. The singing women improvised on his 
honor, with all the gorgeous hyperbole of the 
East—the mossaldjhes (professional story tellers) 
told tales of his wisdom and valor that brought 
a brighter light to the dark eyes of their listener 
—and untimately the Sultan forwarded to his 
daughter a miniature likeness of her intended 
bridegroom. 

Then it was that the Princess became con. 
vinced that the personal qualifications of the 
Pasha had been by no means exaggerated, even 
by his most partial chroniclers; and the young 
beauty sat for hours amid her embroidered cush- 
ions, silently gazing on the portrait which she 
held in her hand, and marvelling whether she 
should look as fair in the eyes of her destined 
lord as he already seemed in her own. She was 
not long to remain in doubt, for the Pasha, to 
whom his good fortune had been communicated 
by his Imperial Master, obeyed the summons 
that called him to the capital, and forwarded to 
his high-born mistress his first costly offering. 

The heart of the Princess beat high; he was 
in Stemboul! The wife of the meanest camal 
(street-porter) might look on him as his shadow 
fell upon her in the streets of the city; while 
she, his affianced bride, could only picture him to 
her fancy by gazing on the cold inanimate ivo. 
ry. She turned from the diamonds that her 
slaves had officiously displayed upon the sofa 
on which she sat; they came from him, it was 
true, but they told no tale of love—they were 
the offering of ceremony—the tribute of the 
honored Pasha to his honoring bride—they had 
pleased her fancy, but they had not touched her 
heart. 











Night spread her sable robe upon the waters; 
the channel lay hushed, for the soft wind faileq 
to disturb the ripple over which it lightly skim. 
med—the Sultana mother and the affiance) 
Princess were dwelling in the gilded saloons of 
the Asiatic Harem—in the fairy palace of Beg. 
lierbey, and the slaves had Jong been hushed in 
sleep—and it was at this still hour that the dark. 
eyed daughter of the Sultan, who had been 
leaning against the lattices of an open window, 
listening to the nightingales, and weaving sweet 
fancies into a graceful web of thought, turned 
from the casement to seck the rest which she had 
hitherto neglected to secure ; when, as she mo. 
ved away,a sound of distant vars fell on her ear, 
and with a vague feeling of curiosity she paused 
and listened. 

A solitary caique neared the palace, and stop. 
ped beneath the terrace of the Harem; there 
was no moon; and the clear stars, which were 
dropped in silver over the purple mantle of the 
sky, did not betray the secret of the bold mid. 
night visiter. The Princess bent her ear eagerly 
against the lattice ; her brow was flushed, and 
her breath came quick—her heart had not de. 
ceived her—it was indeed the Pasha; and soon 
a soft strain of music swelled upon the air; and 
words of passion, blending with the melody, 
taught her that this was his first spirit-offering 
to his bright young love. 

Oh! how, as she stood beside the casement, 
did she sigh for moonlight, when, despite the 
envious lattice, she might have looked upon her 
princely love,and written his image on her heart. 
But the song ceased, and the caique slowly 
dropped down with the current, and she scarcely 
knew, when she at length withdrew to the innerd 
most recesses of her chamber, whether al] had 
not been a dream. 

Time passed on, and the wish of the fair Prin. 
cess was accomplished. She had looked upon 
the Pasha, as his gilded boat passed lingeringly 
beneath the imperial terrace—she had seen him 
as his proud steed curvetted gracefully under the 
palace windows—she had beheld him by the 
light of a bright moon when no eye save hers 
was on him, and his low soft accents came sweet- 
ly to her ear on the evening wind—and she had 
learned to love him with all the fervor of a first 
affection. Now indeed she valued every gift 
which came to her from him, not because he 
made the world pay tribute to charm her fancy, 
but because he had first seen and approved the 
offering. 

And the Pasha learned that he was loved— 
the rose withering in the hot sun, aiid the lat- 
tice work of the Princess’ window—the long lock 
of dark hair waving in the wind beside it—the 
little flower which sometimes fell into the water 
beside the caique during his midnight and solita- 
ry visit, told him the tale that he most wished to 
hear. It is evensaid that on one occasion he 
actually beheld by accident the face of his be- 
trothed wife: be this however as it may, it is 
certain that Mustapha Pasha returned to his 
Pashalik at Adrianople with his mind and 
thoughts full of the Princess Mihirmab, and 
with little taste for the delay which was yet t 
take place ere his marriage. 

The departure of the Pasha was the signal for 
court intrigue and court cabal, for the determi- 
nation of the Sultan had spread dismay amongst 
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the most influential of the nobles, who could ill 
brook the prospect of sodangerous a rival near 
the throne as the powerful and popular Mustapha 
Pasha. At the head of this party was the Seras- 
kier, Whose influence over the Sultan had long 
been unbounded, whose wealth had purchased 
friends, and whose favor had silenced enemies. 
He it was who first taught the light of Imperial 
fayor to shine on Halil Pasha, who had origin- 
ally been a groom in hisown stables; and who 
ultimately determined the Sultan Mahmoud to 
receive his protege as the husband of his eldest 
daughter—a sudden stroke of policy which secu- 
red to him a firm adherent, knit to his cause by 
every bond of self-intercst and gratitude; for 
the husband of the Princess Selibe was the ad- 
opted son of the Seraskier, the object of his mu- 
nificence, and the sharer of his fortunes. 

Thus, in lieu of a rival whom his connexion 
with the Imperial family might have rendered 
dangerous, the old and wily courtier secured a 
new and influenti:l ally, prompt to adopt his 
views, and to further his ambition. The propo- 
sed marriage of the younger Princess involved 
the same risks, and demanded the same precau- 
tions; and it was consequently not without emo. 
tion that the Scraskier learned from the lips of 
the Sultan that Mustapha Pacha was to be the 
new bridegroom. 

He smiled as he heard it, and uttered the usual 
cmpty and meaningless compliment of congrat- 


ulation; but his heart obeyed not the prompting 


of hiswords; and as he left the presence of the 
Sultan, he vowed a voiceless vow, that with the 
help of Allah, the governor of Adrianople should 
never be the husband of the Princess Mihirmah ; 
for the more he reflected on the subject, the 
more he felt the necessity of exerting all his en 
ergies to prevent the domestication of Mustapha 
Pacha at court. 

Young and handsome, he would be all power- 
ful with his imperial bride. Wealthy and high 
spirited, he would neither from necessity nor in- 
clination be amenable to his own (the Serakier’s) 
dictation. Preverbially amiable and chivalrous- 
ly gencrous, he was already the idol of his pro- 
vince, and would soon become that of the capi- 
tal; while his grasp of intellect and soundness 
of judgment, would render it equally impossible 
to degrade him into a dupe, or to use him as a 
tool. 

Thus, then, the experienced courtier, whose 
career has been without parallel in Turkish his- 
tory—whose beard has grown grey under the 
thadow of the Imperial throne—who has seen a 
hundred favorites rise into greatness, flourish for 
a brief season, and finally leave their dishonored 
heads to bleach beneath a fierce sun, impaled a- 
bove the fatal Orta Kapoussi, or Middle Gate of 
the Seraglio, or niched in gory grandeur beside 
the gilded entrance of the Sublime Porte; who 
throughout his long career has never failed in 
any important undertaking—the experienced 
courtier at once decided that Mustapha Pasha 
must not be permitted to fill a station, which 
Would invest him with the privilege of thwart- 
ing his own plans, or of opposing his own party. 

Every Bey of the Imperial Household was in 
the interest of the Seraskier. It could not well 
be otherwise ; for, during the long years of un- 
checked prosperity and unfailing favor which I 
have described, it will be readily conceived that 
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there was not an individual among them who 
was not indebted to him for some benefit, which 
could be repaid only by devotion to his wishes. 

Nor were there wanting many among the Pa. 
shas themselves, who were easily taught to look 
with distrust and suspicion on the threatened 
rivalry of the young and high spirited Mustapha, 
and who readily enlisted in the adverse party. 
Suffice it, that the intrigued prospered: the Sul- 
tan first insisted—then wavered—and finally 
driven, despite himself, to a compromise with 
the nobles in immediate contact with his person, 
ultimately proposed the extraordinary expedient 
to which [ have already alluded ; and with a 
weakness of purpose for which it were difficult 
to account in a despotic monarch, determined to 
cast the obloquy of irresolution from his own 
shoulders, by leaving the fortunes of his daugh- 
ter in the hands of Fate—that blind divinity in 
whom the Turks put such implicit trust, and on 
whom they philosophically fling the odium of 
every untoward circumstance. 

One stipulation he however made—that the 
name of Mustapha Pasha should be among the 
seven chosen ones from whom the felech of the 
‘Princess was to select her a husband ; and, hay- 
ing thus quieted his Imperial conscience, he 
made his namaz with all proper solemnity, ere 
he calmly drew from beneath his prayer carpet 
the name of Mohammed Said Pasha! 

But the affections cannot change so lightly as 
the will; and when it was announced to the 
young Princess that she was to receive a new sui- 
tor, and to banish all memory of him whom she 
had so long learned to love, she sank beneath 
the tidings, and rejected the consolations which 
were officioug poured forth by her attendants, 
The Sultana mother wept and entreated; but 
for the first time her tears and her entreaties 
were alike vain: the Princess only turned aside 
in despairing silence, or bade them leave her to 
die alone, since death was all that remained to 
her. Hours passed away ; hours of dull, aching 
anguish, that wrung end withered her young 
heart; and they brougit her food, but she put 
it aside with loathing—and darkness came,but it 
yielded no rest to her; andon the morrow her 
dim eyes and haggard cheek so terrified the Sul. 
tana, that she at once decided on communica. 
ting to her Imperial partner the effect of his de. 
cision. 

The Sultan came, and used every blandish-. 
ment that could win, and every threat that could 
terrify ; but he failed to wrench the young heart 
from its fond allegiance. The same trite com- 
mon-places which rise instinctively to the lips of 
all domestic despots, be they Christians or Ish- 
macelites, were duly set forth; but love spurns 
at argument; and the Princess only replied by 
falling senseless into the arms of her slaves.— 
Days of suffering followed, during which she lay 
like a blighted flower upon her cushions ; hoping 
one moment against reason, and the next re- 
signing herself without a struggle to the deep- 
est anguish of despair. 

Time wore on, and at length she learned that 
her destined husband had arrived in the capital ! 
Then came the gifts of the new suitor, and the 
ceremonies of the betrothal; and she knew and 
felt that there was indeed no longer any hope. 
The conviction was two much for her young 








strength ; and the courtiers were pouring forth 


their offerings, and the Pashas of the province® 
were pressing forward with their congratulations: 
while the victim of state policy was lying ona 
sick bed, surrounded by tears and lamentations. 

And thus they decked her for her bridal, and 
carried her forth in her gilded carriage to her 
new home ; and she submitted passively, for she 
knew that it was in vain to oppose her destiny. 
But when the proud and happy Said Pasha had 
borne her in his arms to the State Saloon of the 
Harem, preceded by dancing girls and fair 
slaves, glittering with jewels, and swinging cen- 
sors of costly incense upon her path, and had 
seated her on the brocaded divan only to throw 
himself at her feet, and to vow himself to an ex- 
istence of fond and grateful obedience to her 
every wish—then did the woman heart of the 
Princess flash forth, as she sternly commanded 
him to leave her. The Pasha obeyed not; but 
believed this coldness to be only a caprice of his 
Imperial bride, and he lost himself in all the 
lover-like hyperbole which he doubted not would 
be expected from him. 

But the young bridegroom was not long suf- 
fered to be deluded by so flattering a deceit, for 
the reply of the Princess to his protestations was 
too direct and convincing to admit of his indul- 
ging the faintest doubt of his misfortune. A- 








round her neck she wore a slight chain, wrought 
in dark silk, similar to those to which the Turk. 
ish ladies commonly attach an amulet; and for 
all answer she withdrew this chain, and reveal. 
ed to the heart-stricken Pasha the portrait of her 
first suitor. 

‘It was the Sultan’s gift,’ said she firmly; ‘I 
was told that he was to be my husband, aud they 
taught me to Jove him—TI loved him ere I knew 
that such a being as Said Pasha lived—I shall 
love him so long as this heart has power to beat 
against his likeness. I will not deceive you; I 
can look on you only with loathing; mvp fate is 
sealed; I shall soon lie in the tomb of my fa- 
thers. Inshallah—I trust in God—life is not 
eternal, and the broken heart ceases at last to 
suffer. 

Said Pasha had triumphed: he had won an 
Imperial bride ; buthe wasa blighted man. He 
had seen Mustapha Pasha ride in the marriage 
train that did honor to his own nuptials; but a 
few hours only had elapsed ere he envied his 
discomfitted rival the comparative happiness of 
freedom. 

That rival was however far from being recon§ 
ciled to his fate, irrevocable as it was. He for- 
got that he had lost a proud bride in the memory 
of her youth, her beauty, and her affection. He 
lingered near her regal dwelling at midnizht, to 
catch the refleetion of a taper through the lat. 
tices of one of its many windows, trusting that 
he might chance to look upon the light which 
beamed on her. His marriage gift was the most 
costly of all that glittered in her trousseau—and 
he saw the different Pashas who had been called 
to court to swell the pageant, depart to their 
provinces, without possessing the courage to fol- 
low their example. 

Many wondered why Mustapha Pasha, who 
was supreme at Adrianople, remained in com. 
parative subserviency at Stamboul; and all 
whispered mysteriously of the change which had 
come ovor his nature. He was still urbane and 





courteous, with a gracious word anda ready 














Sef 
‘Bmile for all ; but the words came less freely,and 
the smiles were fainter, and ey2n were at times 
a tinge of bitterness, 

It was about three weeks subsequent to the 
Imperial marriage that an Armenian jeweller 
completed one of the most costly, brilliant orna- 
ments which had ever been scen, even in the 
Bezenstein of Constantinople. A mass of im- 
mense diamonds were clustered together in its 
centre in the form of a taper, at whose extremity 
a flame was burning brightly ; and this device 
was surrounded by a wreath of ivy leaves, amid 
which a moth was nestled, mounted upon an e- 
lastic spring, that at the slightest motion threw 
the insect upon the flame. 

This noble jewel was, immediately on its com. 
pletion, carried to the palace of Mustapha Pasha, 
whence it was transported to the Harem of the 
Princess by a trusty messenger. No written 
word accompanied the gift—it told its own tale ; 
and fourand twenty hours had not elapsed from 
the time in which the ‘mourning bride’ elasped 
itin her turban, ere it was intimated to Mustapha 
Pasha that he had the permission of his Sublime 
Highness to return to his Pashalik with all con- 
venient speed. 

On the morrow he requested his parting audi- 
ence of the sultan, when Mahmoud, probably 
regretting, as he looked upon the noble minded 
Mustpha, the wrong which he had been com- 
pelled todo him, prevented him as he was in 
the act of kissing his foot, and, extending to- 
wards him his Imperial hand, said blandly— 
‘Forgive the past, it was not the will of Allah 
that my intention in your favor should be fulfill- 
ed; but bear with you the assurance that the 
esteem which I have loi.g felt for you is undi- 
minished. Your presence is required at Adri- 
anople—I am perfectly content with your gov- 
ernment; and two years hence I shall recall 
“you to Stamboul, to bestow on you the hand of 
my youngest daughter.’ 

The Pasha relinquished his hold of the Impe- 
rial fingers: the blood mounted to his brow, and 
settled there, and the tone was proud, even to 
haughtiness, with which he answered—'‘I obey 
the orders of your Highness—by to-morrow’s 
dawn I shall be on my way to my Pashalik ; 
while I have life I will do my duty to my Sultan 
and to my province; but I shall never again as- 
pire to make the happiness of an Imperial Prin- 
cess——were I ten times more worthy than I am, 
still should I be no meet husband for a Sultan’s 

“daughter. May the blessing of Allah rest on 
the Representative of the Prophet! and may 
the hour not be far distant when Mustapha Pa- 
tha may lay down in the service of his sovereign 
a life which has now become valueless !’ 

The high hearted noble departed from the 
court, bearing with him the memory of his pas. 
sion and of his wrong. The Seraskier sought 
to console the disappointed bridegroom hy heap- 
ing upon him the most munificent gifts; and the 
Princess, in the solitude of her Harem, yet 

wastes her hours in tears, gazing upon the por- 
trait of her lost lover, and imploring of the Pro- 
phet an early deliverance from the anguish of a 
breaking heart. 








If you would have asurr for a short time, ap. 
ply to your tailor ; if for life, apply to the Court 
of Chancery; but if for eternity, put on the 
robe of righteousness. 
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We would advise all those who have irritable and 
perverse tempers to read the following beautifully 
written sketch, which recently appeared in the ‘South- 
ern Rose Bud,’ and which we publish with much plea- 
sure, The remiss can learn therefrom a lesson of 
wisdom, which if rightly applied may prevent a vast 
deal of domestic unhappiness, and prove of immense 
benefit to them through the remainder of their hives: 

A FAMILY SCENE. 

Icarried with me from my mother’s house a 
cat, which was so beautiful that I named her 
Fairy, in honor of the damsel who was changed 
to Grimalkin in the old romance. IfI hada 
prejudice, it was in favor of cats and against 
dogs; this was unfortunate, for soon after my 
marriage I was introduced to a mastiff of Ed- 
ward’s, nearly as large as myself. I had often 
heard him speak of his dog, and the faithfulness 
with which he guarded the office. I was too 
busy to think much of Growler for some time. 
I only observed that on occasional visits (for the 
office was his head-quarters,) Fairy’s back rose 
indignantly, and I felt mine disposed to mount 
too. At length, Growler, finding the house so 
comfortable, at night daringly laid his unwieldly 
form on the centre of the hearth rug, while Fai. 
ry, routed from her Juxuriant station, stood up. 
on her dignity, hissing and sputtering in one 
corner. 

For along period, a single look from me would 
make Edward banish Growler from the room ; 
but a present of a new office dog from a friend 
completely established him at home, and my 
husbahd became accustomed to my look and 
Growler’s presence. When he grew indifferent, 
my ire was aroused, I affirmed that of all cre- 
ated things dogs were the dirtiest—that the 
house was filled with fleas—that my visiters nev- 
er could approach the fire—that Growler cat us 
out of house and home—and if he was to be in- 
dulged in tracking the Wilton carpet and painted 
floors, we had better be in a wigwam. 

Edward sometimes gently excused his dog, 
sometimes defended him, and always turned him 
out of doors. The animal, knowing he had an 
enemy in the cabinet, would sneak in with a 
coward look, his tail between his legs, but inve- 
riably succeeded in ensconsing himself in Fairy’s 
rightful domain. 

At length I became quite nervous about him. 
It seemed to me that he haunted me like a 
ghost. I waseven jealous of Edward’s caresses 
of him, and looked and spoke as no good wife 
should look or speak to her husband. 

It is from permitting such trifles to gain the 
ascendancy over the mind that most connubial 
discords proceed. We dwell on some peculiarity 
in manner or taste opposed to our own, and jar 
the rich harp of domestic happiness, until, one 
by one, every string is broken. I might have 
gone on in this foolish manner, and might per- 
haps have been among those whose matrimonial 
bands are chains, had I not when reading one 
Sabbath morning the fifth chapter of Ephesians 
been struck with a sudden sense of my duty, as 
I met the words, ‘And the wife see that she rev- 
erence her husband.’ 

Oh, young and lovely bride, watch well the 
first moments when your will conflicts with his| 
to whom Gop and society have given the con- 
trol; reverence his wishes, even when you do 





not his opinions. Opportunities enough will a-| 
rise for the expression of your independence, to’ 
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which he will gladly accede without a contest 
for trifles. The beautiful independence that 
soars over and conquers an irritable temper is 
higher than any other. So sure as you believe 
the faults of temper are beneath prayer and 
self-examination, you are on dangerous ground; 
a fountain will spring up on your household 
hearth, of bitter and troubled waters. 

When this conviction came over me, I threw 
myself upon my knees, and prayed to Gop for 
a gentle, submissive temper. After long and 
earnest inquiry into my own heart, I left the 
chamber calm and happy. Edward was reading, 
and Growler stood beside him. I approached 
them softly, and patting the dog’s head, said— 
‘So, Growler, Nelping yeur master read? Ed. 
ward looked at me inquiringly. Iam sure my 
whole expression of face was changed; he drew 
me to him in silence, and gave me a token of 
regard he never bestowed on Growler. From 
that moment, though I might wince a little at 
his inroads on my neat house-keeping, I never 
gave Growler an angry word, and I taught 
Fairy to regard him as one of the lords of ere. 
ation. 

Growler’s intelligence was remarkable, al. 
though it did not equal that of Sir Walter Scott’s 
bull-dog terrier, Camp, who could perceive the 
meaning of words, and who understood an allu. 
sion to an offence he had committed against a 
baker, for which he had been punished. In what. 
ever voice or tone it was mentioned, Camp 
would get up and retire into the darkest corner 
of the room, with an air of distress. But if any 
one said, “The baker was not hurt, after all,’ he 
came forth from his hiding place, capered, bark. 
ed, and rejoiced. Growler, however, had many 
of those propertics of observation which raise 
the canine race so highin the affections of man. 

When Edward made his forenoon sortie from 
the office, to look at his sleeping boy, Growler 
always accompanied him, and rested his fore. 
paws on the head of the cradle. As the babe 
grew older, Edward loved to try experiments 
upon the dog’s sagacity and the child’s courage. 

Sometimes little Frederick was put into a 
basket, and Growler drew him carefully about 
the room with a string between his teeth; as 
the boy grew in strength he was seated on the 
dog’s back, with a whip in his hand. When my 
attachment to Growler increased, new experi- 
ments were made, particularly after the birth 
of Martha.. She was an exquisite little infant, 
and it seemed tous that the dog was more gentle 
and tender in his movements with her than with 
Frederick. When two months old, Edward 
sometimes carefully arranged a shawl about 
her, tied it strongly, and putting the knot be. 
tween the dog’s teeth, sent her across the room 
tome. No mother cver carried a child more 
skilfully. Of course, all these associations at- 
tached him to the infant, and after a while he 
deserted the rug, where Fairy again established 
herself, and laid himself down and slept by the 
infant’s cradle. 

There is nothing more picturesque than the 
image of an infant and a large dog. Every 
one has felt it. The little plump hand looks 
smaller and whiter, in his rough hair, and the 
round dimpled cheek rests on his shaggy coa!— 
like a flower on a rock. 

Edward, little Frederick, and myself, rode 
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one afternoon to Roxbury, to take tea with a 
friend. Our ‘woman in the kitchen’ wished to 
pass the coming night with a sick person, and I 
felt no hesitation in leaving Martha in the care 
of alittle girl named Polly. We were prevented 
by an accidental delay from returning until ten 
o'clock. On returning, the wind was sharp and 
frosty, but my attention was beguiled by shelter- 
ing Frederick with my furs, whosoon fell asleep, 
singing his own lullaby. As we neared our 
home, we perceived that the neighboring houses 
were closed for the night, and no light visible, 
but a universal brilliancy through the crevices 
of our parlor shutters. Our hearts misgave us, 
l uttered an involuntary cry, and Edward said 
that ‘a common fire-light could not produce such 
an effect” He urged his horse—we reached the 
house—I sprang to the door. It was fastened. 
We knocked with violence. There was no an- 
swer. We looked through a small aperture, 
and both screamed in agony, ‘Fire? In vain 
Edward attempted to wrench the bolt or barst 
the door—that horrible light still gleamed on 
us. We flew to the side door—and then I recol- 
lected that a window was usually left open in a 
room which communicated with the parlor, for 
the smoke to escape when the wind prevailed in 
that quarter. The window was open; but as it 
was some distance from the ground, Edward 
rolled under it some logs, that he might reach 
it, in doing which we heard a stifled howl. We 
mounted the logs, and could just raise our heads 
to the window. Oh, heavens! what were 
our emotions, as we saw Growler, with his fore. 
paws stationed on the window, holding Martha 
safely with her night-dress between his teeth, 
ready to spring. The little cherub was suspend- 
ed so carefully that she thought it but one of 
Growler’s customary gambols. With a little 
effort, Edward reached the child, and Growler, 
springing to the ground, fawned and grovelled 
at our feet. 

Edward alarmed the neighborhood and enter- 
ed the window. Poor Polly had fainted in the 
entry, from the close atmosphere and excess of 
terror. She could give no account of the ori- 
gin of the fire, unless she had dropped a spark 
on the window curtain. The moment she saw 
the blaze, she endeavored to extinguish it; ‘but,’ 
said she, ‘the flames ran like wild-fire—I snatch- 
ed Martha from the cradle, and ran into the 
entry to get out by the back door; after that I 
recollect nothing.’ 

With prodigious effort the house was saved, 
though with great loss of furniture. But what 
were pecuniary losses that night tous? We 
were sheltered by a hospitable neighbor; our 
little cherub was clasped in our arms, amid 
smiles and tears; and Growler—our good 
Growler—with a whimpcring dream, lay slecp- 
ing at our feet. 








Harriness.—Disappointed pursuers deny the 
existence of happiness, and call it a phantom 
present to the view, but perpetually eluding the 
grasp. Where did they hope to seize it? On the 
stormy road of ambition—on the sunny and yct 
sterile waste of prodigality—or in the grovelling 
valley of slavish avarice? Amid such scenes it 
never professed to dwell. It will be found shel. 
tering under the covert of an independent mind, 
and dlooming in deeds of silent benevolence. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE WORTH OF THE MIND: 
IMPORTANCE OP INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION, 


Perhaps there is not anything of which we 
are so reckless ani careless, as the mind. We 
are careful to protect the body from the inclem. 
ency of the weather, and supply it with nutri. 
tious aliment that it may be brought to perfec. 
tion, so that all its powers and resources may be 
fully developed: while the mind—that spark of 
intelligence which makes man superior to the 
brute, and placcs him at the head of the animal 
creation—is too often neglected and suffered to 
lie dormant, without any culture or pains be. 
stowed upon it; and that too, when our weal or 
wo in this world depends upon the right direction 
and the improvement of it. For man to be happy 
must be intelligent; not the ignorant and un- 
thinking can enjoy the pleasures which arise 
from a cultivated mind, or experience those high 
wrought feelings of enthusiasm and delight 
which afford so much pleasure and satisfaction 
to the learned and enlightened. In no period 
has anything of importance been echieved where 
ignorance was the principal characteristic of 
the actors; no benefit has the world ever deriy- 
ed from the dark ages, when ignorance and su. 
perstition overspread the castern hemisphere as 
with the pall of oblivion; no deeds of high em. 
prise were then accomplished, to be held in uni- 
versal remembrance. Nothing but one inter. 
minable night of the mind, like an incubus, 
seemed to rest upon the whole human family. 
But the mind, when improved, is as comprchen.j 
sive as the universe, of which it forms a part. 
Space, matter, and time, are subjects not too 
vast for its contemplation—it can grasp any 
defined length of time, however vast: nor is 
eternity with all its gorgeous and bewildering 
images much too dazzling for its ken; but this 
is beyond time, and therefore too great for the 
conception of finite beings, it being impossible 
for the creature to fathom the Creator. It (the 
mind) has fixed its eagle gaze upon the worlds 
which twinkle in the firmament, and measured 
their distances and revolutions with its calcula. 
ting powers; it has wandered back among the 
ruins of empires, whose achievements live only 
in story and in song, and learned wisdom from 
their ruin and desolation; it has sought instruc. 
tion among the hicroglyphics and occult sciences 
and obtained it; and it has made even the wind, 
and the waves of the ocean, subservient to its 
purposes. By the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, man may soar almost infinitely above 
the sphere to which he seems to have been allot. 
ted. An intelligent mind will revel in the im. 
agery and grandeur of its conceptions, as it 
thinks upoh the mysteries which surround it 
upon either hand, and the high and glorious des- 
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ation with Newton in the heavens, and prescribe 
laws for the comets and the meteors :—or, could 
they dive into the nature of the understanding, 
like Locke, unravel its mysteries, explain its 
agency, the power of the passions, and the 
dreams of thought:—could they have but the 
shadow of such feelings, how lonely and wretch. 
ed would they be, if they could return to their 
former desolate and benighted situation, with 
nothing save the low and grovelling desires of a 
brute to satisfy the highest and noblest aspira- 
tions of the soul! It is by drawing the parallel, 
and making the contrast in such examples as 
these, that we can discover the immense dispari- 
ty between intelligence and ignorance; and if 
the bright halo of glory which surrounds tho 
name of Newton is not a sufficient stimulus for 
exciting ambition, then indeed an individual has 
none, and is unworthy of the high and glorious 
destiny for which his Crearor designed him. 
La Grange, August, 1839. B. F, D. 





For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 

THE STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 

The study of the science of astronomy must 
have been coeval with the existence of man, It 
isa subject that has engaged the attention of the 
puct and the philosopher in every age of the 
world, and is wonderfully calculated to strike 
the mind with admiration at the magnificence of 
that Being under whose superintending care the 
celestial worlds run their destined rounds. If 
we direct our cycs to the nocturnal sky, and be- 
hold the moon walking in brightness among the 
planetary orbs, and view all those shining lumi- 
naries that are moving in silent and majestic 
grandeur along the blue vault of heaven, how 
sublime is the idea! and are we not ready to ex. 
claim, ‘How great is the power and how won. 
derful the contrivance of that Gop who created 
all the rolling orbs on high, and who supports 
them from age to age!’ This science sets hefore 
us objects of over-powering magnitude and sub. 
limity, and demonstrates the boundless extent, 
glory and magnificon’e dias of the empire of Jeno- 
van. It hasa tendency t0 Faise nog thoughts 
from earth to heaven, and to inspire in our minds 
reverence for that benificent Being who has dis. 
tributed for the enjoyment, and tothe view of, 
hisintelligent offspring the blessings of the earth 
and the resplendent glories of the heavens. A 
variety of speculative opinions with regard to 
this science has been advanced at different ages 
of the world, many of which were extremely 
erroneous. In the infancy of astronomy the 
earth was considered to be the largest body in 
the universe, being placed in the centre, and all 
the heavenly bodics revolving around it. But 
when the light of science began to shed its be- 
nign influence over the world, and the mind of 
man to be raised to its native dignity, the fallacy 
of such reasoning became very conspicuous. 





tiny which awaits it in the world beyond the 
stars: while the ignorant and uninformed can 
raise their thoughts but little higher than the 
brute. 
elevation of soul which filled Newton, or Locke, 
or Shakspeare, or Byron:—could they feel the 
wonderful and inexpressible delight which Byron 
and Shakspeare must have felt, while peopling 
in imagination their worlds with bright and glo 
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But could they possess the greatness and || 








rious shapes :—or, could they wander in imagin- 


The earth was found to be but a mere point 
compared with the solar system, and the solar 
system as a grain of sand upon the sea-shore 
compared with the immensity of creation. It 
has been ascertained that the solar system con- 


‘tains a mass of matter ten hundred thousand 


times greater than the whole earth—that the 
number of systems which lie within the range 
of the telescope is at least one hundred millions 


' (100,00(',000,) comprehending within their vast 
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circumferencé at the lowest computation two 
billions four hundred millions (2,400,000,000) of 
worlds; and we have every reason to believe 
that in the regions of infinite space, beyond the 
utmost boundaries of all these, ten thousand 
times ten thousands of other systems wheel their 
stated courses. When we thus take a compre- 
hensive view of the vast universe, and consider 
that our globe with all its burden of mountains 
and oceans dwindles into an undistinguishable 
atom when compared with it, are we not ready 
to exclaim with Seneca, ‘Is it to this little spot 
that the great designs and vast desires of men 
are confined? Is it for this there is so much dis- 
turbance of nations, so much carnage, and so 
many ruinous wars! O! folly of deceived men! 
to imagine great kingdoms in the compass of an 
atom—to raise armies to divide a point of earth 
with the sword! Without the assistance deriv. 
ed from astronomy, the navigator could never 
have steered his way through the pathless decp, 
and thus no messengers of salvation could cver 
have been transported to those far distant islands 
where benighted nations—sunk in the deepest 
depravity—reside, and where all the malignant 
passions of the human breast reign uncontrolled. 
But by the aid afforded by this science, nations 
can correspond with each other, the ‘law and 
testimony’ of the Most High can be established 
in heathen lands, and thus the moral abomina. 
tions and idolatries of the pagan can be convert- 
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f Gon, and be taught to sing the | 
ey See See we net Wo cing thet ote by it in a pecuniary sense, but that they 


may choose at once which road they will take} 
| slranger, ‘‘ suppose there were one, and the crime 


song of that happy choir of angels who an. 
nounced the birth of the Saviour, ‘Glory to Gop 
in the highest, and on earth peace and good will 
towards men.’ Itis very evident that the study 
of astronomy hasa tendency to dissipate many 
of the superstitious notions of former ages, and 
hence the necessity of its being more generally 
taught in all our common schools. Formerly 
the approach of a comet or an eclipse of the 
sun or moon were regarded as harbingers of 
divine vengeance ; and ignorance of the genc- 
ral phenomena of the heavens has led to the 
most distorted views of the omnipotence of Gop. 
How important then that the views of the rising 
generation be directed in the right channel, and 
all their studies blended with those moral in. 
structions which have an ultimate reference to 
their immortal existence. If the soul of man 
was not immortal—if when the bodv returns to 
dust the soul should sink into a state of utter an- 
nihilation—it would then be a matter of com. 
parativuly little importance what use we make 
of those faculties bestowed upon us by an all. 
wise Creator. But when we consider that our 
existence is to run parallel with eternity—that 
when ages, numerous as the drops in the ocean, 
have rolled over us, our existence has just com- 
menced—that our facilities for improvement in 
another world will be superior to those we now 
enjoy—ought not this to stimulate us to the 
most active exertion to endeavor to rise to that 
eminence designed for us by Gop? R. D. 
Washington, August, 1839. 








For the Casket. 
DECISION. 


Young persons generally seem not to be a- 
ware of the importance of acquiring early, a 
habit of decision ; and I am inclined to believe 
that those of mature years do not always ap- 
preciate ils worth, This I attribute to their 








connecting decision with hastiness, which ac- 
cording tomy judgementisagreaterror. The 
hasty person always acts from the sudden im- 
pulse of his feeling, but the decided one first 
deliberates and then determines to act, and 
whatever he makes up his mind showld be done, 
he does at once and withallhis might. True, 
a person may sometimes decide wrong, but 
when he finds himself in error, retraces his 
steps and commences aright; the undecided one 
never knows when to commence; heis always 
“halting between two opinions.” 

Without a good deal of decision it is difficult 
to succeed in any undertaking,for s> much time 
is taken up in thinking what to do, that very 
much of the profit and effeet of what is taken 
in hand, is lost to the projector. Often have I 
been pained to see the tardy operations of these 
persons, they never seem to go about a job as 
though they intended to complete it, and I ver- 
ily believe they sometimes get through, almost 
without knowing it themselves. With this 
class of persons the impo:tance of the thing 
makes no difference; on all occasions they are 
equally slow. If tney give the smallest alms, 
itis done with so much seeming reluctance, 
that the receiver almost wishes he had not as- 
ked the pittance, when perhaps the donor gives 
it with a good feeling and really desires the 
person’s welfare. 

If any of my young readers are given to this 
failing, | would urge them to mend their way 











as speedily as possible, not only that they may 


in their pilgrimage through this world ; wheth- 
erthe straight and narrow one along which 
tthey will find peace and happiness, or whether 
the broad and thorny one which will inevitably 
lead to misery and woe. There is generally 
more danger in delay than in speedy action ; 
for as I said before, he who finds himself in er- 
ror willbe likely to profit by the past, but he 
who defers acting until death knocks at the 
door will probably find it too late. J. 
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CORSETS VS. BEAUTY. 


But the injury does not fall merely on the in- 
ward structure of the body, but also on its out- 
ward beauty, and on the temper and feelings 
with which that beauty is associated. Beauty 
is in reality but another name for that expres. 
sion of countenance which is the index of sound 
health, intelligence, good feclings, and peace of 
mind. All are aware, that uneasy feclings ex- 
isting habitually inthe breast, speedily exhibit 
their signature on the countenance, and that 
bitter thoughts, or a bad temper, spoil the hu- 
man face divine of its grace. But it is not so 
generally known that irksome or painful sensa. 
tions, though merely of a physical nature, by a 
law equally certain, rob the temper of its sweet- 
ness, and, ofa consequence, the countenance of 
the more ethereal and better part of its beauty. 
Pope attributes the rudeness of a person usually 
bland and polished, to the circumstance, that 
“he had not dined ;” in other words, his stomach 
was in badorder. But there are many other 
physical pains besides hunger that sour the tem. 
per; and, for our part, if we found ourselves 





[sitting at dinner with a man whose body was 


girt on all sides by board and bone, like the 








north pole by thick-ribbed ice, we should no 
more expect to find grace, politeness, amenity, 
vivacity, and good-humour, in such a comp in. 
ion, than in Prometheus with a vulture fatten. 
ing on his vitals, or in Cerberus, whose task ig 
to growl all day long in his chains. 








AARON BURR. 
Small in person, but remarkably well-formed, 
with an eye as quick and brilliant as an eagle’s, 
and a brow furrowed by care far more than 
time, he seemed a very different being from the 
arch-traitor and murderer, I had been accus. 
tomed to consider him. His voice was one of 
the finest I ever heard, and the skill with which 
he modulated it, the variety of its tones, and the 
melody of its cadences, were inimitable. But 
there was one peculiarity about him him, that 
reminded of the depth of darkness which lay 
beneath that fair surface. You will smile when 
I tell you, that the only thing that I disliked was 
his step. He glided rather than walked; his 
foot had that quiet stealthy movement, which 
involuntary makes one think of treachery, and 
in the course of a long life I have never met 
with a frank and honorable man to whom such 
astep was habitual. 








MORALS AT SPARTA. 

Plutarch informs us, that Geradas, a primitive 
Spartan, was asked b, a stranger, what punish. 
ment the law of his country had appointed for 
adulterers? He replied, that there were no 


adulterers in hiscountry. ‘ But,” continued the 


were proved against him, how would you punish 
him?” He answered, that the offender must 
pay to the plaintiff a bull, with a neck so loag 
as that. he might reach over the mountain Tay- 
getus, and drink of the river Eurotas, which 
runs onthe other side. The stranger, surprised 
at this, said, ** Why, it is impossible to find such 
a bull.” Geradas replied with a smile, “ ’Tis 
just as impossible to find an adulterer at Sparta.” 








RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in 
others, be it genius, power, wit, or fancy; but 
if E could choose what would be most delightful, 
and I believe most useful to me, I should prefer 
a firm religious belief to any other blessing; for 
it makes life a discipline of goodness, and creates 
new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and 
throws over the decay of existence the most gor- 
geous of all lights; awakens life even in death, 
and from destruction and decay, calls up beauty 
and divinity ; makes an instrument of torture 
and shame, the ladder of ascent to paradise ; 
and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, 
calls up the most delightful visions of palms and 
amaranths, the gardens of the blest, the security 
of everlasting joys where the sensualist and the 
skeptic view only gloomy decay, annihilation, 
and despair, 








ORIGIN OF THE WEEPING WILLOW. 
The first weeping willow in England was 
planted by Alexander Pope, the poet. He re- 
ceived a present of figs from Turkey, and ob- 
serving a twig in the basket ready to bud, he 
planted it in his garden, and it soon became a 
tree. From this stock all the weeping willows 
in England and America originated. 
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tcc} Absence from home is our excuse for the 
want of original matter under the editorial head in this 
number. We deem an apology unnecessary, as our 
readers will be positive gainers by such a change, 

Correspondents wil! please have patience, and they 
shall have an introduction to immortal fame as soon as 
circumstances will admit of it. We know that patience 
isa rare article during ‘dog days,’ but fame is at all 
times still more scarce, 





Diep, on Wednesday the 14th inst., at the residence 
of his father-in-law, Capt, Guion, in White Plains, 
ALEXANDER G. Les, editor of the Westchester Spy, 
formerly of this village, in the 25th year of his age, 

The immediate cause of Mr, L.’s death was the for- 
mation of an ulcerous abscess in his right side, result- 
ing from a severe fit of sickness, brought on by too 
close application to the labors of his office. He was a 
young of talents and remarkable industry : warm, con- 
fiding, and generous in his disposition, he secured the 
love and respect of all who knew him, 





InrropucTION OF Rice into Caroiina,—Rice 
is a grain of India, and was introduced into Carolina by 
mere accident. In 1696, the master of a vessel from 
Madag scar landed about half a bushel of an excellent 
kind; from which small beginning sprung up an im- 
mense sonrce of wealth, both to the agriculturists and 
merchants of the southern states. Within little more 
than half e century from that time, 120,000 barrels of 
rice were exported in one year from South Carolina, 
and 18,000 from Georgia—all from the remnant of a 
sea store left in the bottom of a sack, This shows how 
small beginnings have sometimes great endings; which 
should always be a constant stimulus to industry and 
exertion, 





A WORD TO YOUNG MEN. 

How eften are we pained to see young men, after the 
business of the day is finished, lounging about the fash- 
ionable places of resort ; when the hours they nightly 
devote to the pursuit of pleasure,as it is wrongly styled, 
might be so usefully occupied in the cultivation of their 
minds, A young man has, each night, at least four 
hours, before retiring to rest, which he might occupy in 
reading and writing. Now say he goes into business 
at the age of twenty, and remains unmarried five ycars, 
le will then have for mental application, during this 
time, seven thousand three hundred hours, What stores 
of knowledge might be acquired in that period. How 
much useful information might he obtain, Even after 
he marries, his family duties will not detain him from 
an oppoituaity of iastructing himself in the arts and 
sciences, 











We extract the following curious announcement of a 
suicide from the Concord (N. H.) Courier: , 

‘CowarpDLy.—Jonathan Butterfield, Esq., of Hop- 
kin'on, not haviag sufficient nerve to meet the respon- 
sibilities of life, meanly stole out of existence list Mon- 
day night by hanging himself,’ 








A French author says; ‘The modest deportment 
of those who are truly wise, when contrasted wish the 
assuming air of the ignorant, may be compared to the 
different appearances of wheat, which while its ear is 
empty, holds up its head proudly, but as soon a3 it is 
filled with grain, it bends modestly down and withd:aws 
from observation.” 





Parents who endeavor to protect their children from 
labor, and encourage them to seek self-indulgence, in- 
stead of animating them to become as industrious and 
useful a3 possible, are foolishly and certainly preparing 
for them a hard and thorny bed to lay upon at a subse- 
queat period of their lives. 








I know of no homage more worthy of Deity than the 
silent admiration excited by the contemplation of His 
works, 
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STRANGE CIRCUMSTANCE. 

At the trial of a young man in Staunton, Va., 
by the name of Sowers, for firing a barn, the 
jury was locked up the evening previous to the 
argument, when one of them became insane 
and another committed suicide by cutting his 
throat with a razor. 








Cootness.—l one of Frederick the Great’s 
battles, the horse of his nephew was killed by a 
cannon ball, and it was at first thought the rider 
was slain. ‘Ah!’ said the king, riding by without 
stopping, ‘there’s the Prince of Prussia killed— 
let his saddle and bridle be taken care of ! 








KILLING BED-BUGS. 
Place the animal on a smooth pine board— 
hedge him in with putty, and then read to him 
an account of all the rail-road accidents which 
have occurred within the last twelye months. 
As soon as he becomes so frightened as not to be 
able to stir, draw out his teeth, and he will 
starve to death. 








Youthful Tears.—Tears do not dwell long upon the 
cheeks of youth. Rain drops easily from the bud, rests 
on the bosom of the maturer flower, and breaka down 
that one only which bath lived its day, 

To praise the style of an author more than his 
thoughts, is like commending a women for her dress 
more than her person. Style, like dress, should be ap- 
propriase, and not detract attention from what it was 
meant to adorn. 
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For the Casket, 
TO 


Had I a poet's tuneful lyre, 
Softly ('d sweep the strings for thee; 
Then, ere the tender strains expire, 
Perchance chey’d win a smile for me. 
That smile to me were dearer fir, 
Than wreaths of fame to poets are. 
Would that I were a ‘child of song!’ 
I'd soar above to cloudless skies, 
Catch notes from some immortal throng, 
And bear thee an undying prize, 
Oh! rich the recompense would be, 
Totouch thy heart with melody ! 
And deep beneath the dark-blue wave, 
I'd sink, the ocean to explore ; 
And ceral grove, and mermaids’ cave, 
Should yield for thee their richest store, 
Yet ocean monarch’s brightest gem 
Were dim to form thy diadem. 
Joyous o’er every clime on earth 
I'd roam, wherever I might find 
That aught of beauty had its birth, 
Aught that would charm thine eye or mind: 
O’er icy peaks, o’er burning sands, 
O’er ocean isles, and fairy lands. 
‘I'he south, the sunny south, [’d hail— 
There ever bright the sunbeams play, 
The very winds blow to regale, 
And summer never specds away ! 
I'd linger long ‘mid orange bowers, 
And gushing founts, and sweetest flowers, 
But I am not a ‘child of song,’ 
J burn not with a poet’s fire ; 
Sweet tones will never float along 
The breeze, from my poor, simple lyre: 
To wakea thrill in beauty’s heart, 
And feelings ike my own impart, 
And I must needs my fate bewail, 
(So other songsters may be mute 
When sings the plaintive nightingale, ) 
For softer harp, or sweeter late, 
Of some bright genius, claims thine ear, 
And his alone the strains thou’lt hear. 














Albany, August, 1839, 





THE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 








A YanxeEe Horse.—He never tried todo anythi 
which he could’nt, As for going, he can do that, a 
begin again when the others leave off. No one goi 
the same way on a ’pike ever saw anything but the 
epee a waeee was ahead a did’nt choose to 

overtaken. He goa ace under a steam engine 
and will overtake a first ‘aio steamer—if it stops to 
take in water. He is the cheapest critter too, as ever 
was seen—for he’ll yo by a toll bar before the man can 
look our to see if anything is coming, 


‘Come here, my lad,’ said an attorney toa boy about 
nine years of age. The boy came, and asked the at- 
torney, ‘What case is to be tried neat?’ The lawyer 
answered, ‘A case between the pope and the devi 
which do you think will gain the action?’ The boy re- 
plied, ‘I guess it will be a pretty tight squeeze—the 

ope has the most money, but the devil has the most 
awyers, 


‘Teddy, my boy, jist guess how many cheeses there 
are in this ere bag, an’ faith, Pll give you the whole 
FIVE.’ ‘Five, to be sure.’ ‘Arrah, by my soul! bad 
luck to the man that tould ye.!’ 


‘Is dis all de Pos Offis dar is in dis place, sar?’ said a 
ribbed nose ‘darkey,’ as he stood near a Post Office. 
‘Yes,’ was the answer. ‘Sakes alive!’ exclaimed Cuff, 
‘I don’t see how you does get along and lib, sar, wid 
only one Pos Offis!” 


A young apprentice to the shoemaking business late- 
ly asked his master what answer he should make to the 
oft-repeated question, ‘Does your mister warrant his 
shoes?’ ‘Answer, Tom ?’ said the master, ‘Tell them 
that I warrant them to prove good, end if they don’t, 
that I will make them Goop FoR NOTHING,’ 


TENDER wisu.—A beggar in Dublin hed been a 
long time in besieging an old gentleman troubled with 
gout, who refused his mite with much irritability; on 
which the mendicant said, ‘Ah, plase your honor, I 
wish your heart was as tender as your toes.’ 


‘Tom, now tell the biggest lie yon ever told. and Jil 
give you a glass of cider.’ ‘A lie! I never told a lie in 
my life.’ ‘Draw the cider, boy,’ 


‘Vat a tall deer that is!’ said the Ibex, ven the G'- 
safle declared she could’nt stoop to converse with her. 








Jobn Caughey. Newburgh—Jas. P. Berni, Cortiand,Co: 
obn Caughey, Newburg as. P. Sw ‘ort 

land co.—Calvin Harringtoa, Thomas K. Harrington, ~ 
ington, Outario co.—S. W. Alger, Hacke , agent 
Dutchess and Orange cos.—Jobna L. Dusiaberry, Samuel B 
Wait, travelling agents. 
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THE KNOT. 








MARRIED, 

On Saturday morning, August 10th, in the Refcrmed 
Dutch Church, by the Rev. Alexander Mann, Hartow 
E. Situ, of New-York, to Miss Carnoting Martitpa, 
daughter of Benj. F. J. Gautier, of this village. 

At Nantucket, Aug. 4th, by Benj. Gardner, Esq., Mr, 
Barnnazas E. Bourne, of Falmouth, to Miss Lypia B. 
Lona, of Nantucket. 


Sai bridegroom in haste to his bride elect 
sae Lydia Lone for the torch of love burns “9 


the d |, more wary cumspect, 

Bot ‘¢ thie were “the Bourne whence notrav’ler returns ?’’ 
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DIED, 
In Brooklyn, on Monday, the 12th instant, Ricnarp 
Oris, only son of Richard and Hannah Pease, aged 10 
weeks and 6 days. 
At Fishkill. July 28th, 1839, Saran Potrock, in the 
75th year of her age. 
At the same place, Aug. 2d, Ronert Pottocr, in the 


7eth year ot his age. 


August 9th, Mrs. Mary Cupyer, widow of the late 
Richard Cudner, afver a lingering illness of 11 months, 
which she bore with christian fortitude, and departed 
in the full triumph of the faith ; aged 73 years 8 months 
and 8 days, formerly of Westchester county, town of 
Eastchester, of this state. 

Suddenly, on Friday last, in the town of Washing- 
ton,at the residence of her son in-law, Nelson A. Pond, 
Rececca WILcox, aged 60 years. 

In this village, on Thursday morning last, Mra. Mar- 
GaReET, aged 40 years, wife of Alfred Raymond. She 
was the daughter of Baltus Van K leeck, deceased, and 
widow of Mr. Johan G. Vassar, deceased. In her lile 
she gave a happy illustration of the practical influence 
of the religion of Jesus—in her deajh, the triumph of 
ts immortal hopes. The former will be attested by 
those who knew her best--the latter by those who wit- 
nessed the last parting scene. [Eagle. 
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THE BOQUETS 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket, 
By publishing the following lines which | learned by hear- 
ing them repeated by a beautiful little girl of six years old, 
theu wilt oblige thine, &c. 7S 


THE EARLY DEAD. 


Twas autumn, and the leaves were dry, 
And rustling on the grouud ; 

The chilly winds went whistling by, 
With low and pensive sound. 


As through the grave-yard's lone retreat, 
By meditation led, 

I walked with slow and cautious feet, 
Above the sleeping dead: 


Three little graves, ranged side by sile, 
My close atiention drew ; 

O’er them thetall grass bending sighed— 
And one seemed fi esh and new, 


As lingering there, I mused a while 
On death’s long, dreamless sleep, 
A mourner came—deceitfiil smile!— 

A mourner came to weep, 


Her form was bowed, but not with years, 
Her words were faint and few, 

And on those little graves her tears 
Distilled like evening dew. 


A prattling boy some four years old 
Her trembling hand embi aced, 
And from my heart the tale he told 

Will never be effaced : 


‘Mother, now you must love me more, 
For little sister’s dead ; 

The other sister died before, 
And brother too, you said, 


‘Mother, what made sweet sister die? 
She loved me when we played; 

You told me if I would not ery, 
You'd show me where she laid.’ 


‘Tis here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground ; 

No light comes to her little eyes, 
And she can hear no sound,’ 


*Mother, why can’t we take her up, 
And put her in my bed? 

I'll feed her from my little cup, 
And then she won’t be dead, 


‘For sister ll be afraid to lie 
In this dark grave to-night ; 
She will be very cold und cry, 
Because there is no light” & 


‘No, sister is not cold, my child, 
lor Gop who saw her die, 

As he look’d down from heaven und smili’d, 
Call’d her above the sky. 


‘And then her spirit quickly fled 
To Gon, by whom ’twas given; 

Her body in the ground is dead, 
But sister lives in heaven,’ 


‘Mother, won’t she be hungry there, 
‘And wan't some bread to eat? 

And who will give her clothes to wear, 
And keep them clean and neat ? 


*.*ather must go and carry some, 
I'll send her all I’ve got; 

And he must bring sweet sister home— 
Mother, now must he not? 


‘No, my dear child, that cannot be, 
But if you’re good and true 

You'll one day goto her, but she 
Will never come to you, 
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The following beautiful lines were written by Many ANNE 
Browne, sister to Mra. Hemans, when in her fifteenth year. 


THE SABBATH. 


Hark! hark! the Sabbath bells 
Are calling us to prayer; 
Their sounds float o’er hills and dells, 
Borne on the morning air :— 
Now swelling with the swelling breeze ; 
Now ceasing, as its murmurs cease. 


They tell us ’tis the time 
To seek for heavenly love— 

To cleanse the heart from guilt and crime, 
And raise the soul above : 

They warn us on this holy day 

To cast our earthly thoughts away. 


It is the day to rest— 
To quit our earthly things— 

To let each thought within the breast 
Rise on devotion’s wings; 

To lay our bosom’s secrets bare, 

And crush the evil lurking there, 


It is the day to weep— 
To sorrow four our sin; 
The time the strictest watch to keep 
On thoughts that work within— 
To humble all ourselves before 
Our Gop, and tremblingly adore, 


It is the day of grace— 
The day to be forgiven— 
The time to seek the Saviour’s face, 
And fix our hearts on heaven ; 
To bow before his mighty throne, 
From whom we hope for grace alone, 


It is the time to smile, 
Grateful for mercies past— 
For blessings we receive the while, 
And hope for to the last; 
To thank the Lorp, who thus would bless, 
Yet feel our own unworthiuess, 


It is the time to love— 
To know each Ue is dearer— 
To feel the links that nature wove 
Are to the heart the nearer; 
For what is sweeter on this day, 
Than, with the hearts we love, to pray ? 


It is the time to hope— 
To look beyond the tomb— 
To give our spirits wider scope, 
And let them hither roam; 
And, with the piercing eye of faith, 
See through the shadowy veil of death, 


And oft, upon this day, 
I've heard the Sabbath bell 

Toil forth the mournful sign, to lay 
Oue in his narrow cell— 

To moulder in his native dust, 

Till earth again resigns her trust. 


Our Sabbaths here are short : 
O may we be forgiven; 
And make them the divine support 
To lead us up to heavenl 
For blessed souls, by pruise and prayer, 
Make an eternal Sabbath there, 


iO 
THE WISE MAN, 


The wise man, (says the Bible,) walks with Gop; 
Surveys, far on, the endless line of life ; 

Values his soul, thinks of-eternity, 

Both worlds considers, and provides for both ; 

With reason’s eye his passions guards ; abstains 
From evil; lives on hope; on hope, the fruit 

Of faith ; looks upwards, purifies his soul, 
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‘THE EARTH IN FULL OF THY GLory!’ 
Miduight is keeping vigils profound— 
Starlight is sleeping in beauty around ; 
Hushed are the billows—cloudless the sky— 
Soft ’mid the willows the night-breezes sigh, 


Lo!—breaks the morning o’er ocean and isle— 
Light is adorning the earth with her smile ! 
Dew drops are beaming on beds of perfume, 
Sunshine is streaming o’er Eden their vloom. 


From valley and mountain what melodies rise ! 
Woodland and fountain send shouts to the skies— 
Exher is ringing with notes of delight, 

Sweet tones are singing the exit of night. 


God of creation, whose inatehless control 
Gives planets their station—and systeins their roll— 
Night speaks thy glory ;—day after day 
Re-cchors the story, as years pass away. 
mer Cee 
Frour aa English paper, 
THE COCKNEY BOY’S ALPHABET, 
“yo8an’At, wich ve vears on our ’ead, 

B vos a Beak, of offenders the dread, 
C vos a Cad, us ’ll vheedle the shy uns, 
D vos old Drury, vot’s now got the lions, 
E vos the ’Ells, vere they does the green squiies, 
F vos the Fanix, an hengin’ for fires, 
G vos grim Gog, of Guildhall, a gruff eaitiff, 
H vos an Hoyster, a werry nice native, 
I vos Snow 'Iil, not an high un, but little, 
J vos a Jarvey, vot’s just lost his vittle, 
K vos our Kountry, vot’s ruled by a spinster, 
L vos a Lawyer, as chafls at Vestminster, 
M vos Lord Mayor, vot commits prigs to Bridevell, 
N vos the "Not, by Jack Ketch that’s tied vell, 
O vos the *Quse vere they makes all the taxes, 
P vos Bob Peel, as such sharp questions axes, 
Q vos Queen-street, a rum place, ’tis agreed on, 
R vos a ’Rit, vich you had better take heed on, 
S vos a Swell, such a cove for Newmarket, 
T vos old Tom, vot has madea few lark it, 
U vos those prime Uns, vot flare up like rockets, 
V vos a Vipe, as we vears in our pockets, 
W vos Wauxiull, sich a nice place, ’'m thinkin’, 
X the Xchange, vere they chaff-rs like winkin, 
¥ Z are no ga, so I’m sure have said many— 


[ve done them all now, sir—please give me a penny, 


ERAS SOTO 
From a New-York paper. 
JUVENILE DEPRAVITY. 
Musing on youth, and youth’s delightful days, 
I met a fair boy, with a pleasing look, 
Crying the ‘Sunday News,’ Soon I o’ertook 
Another lad, less winning in his ways— 
One of the many, on whom nature lays 
Few outward graces, The first forsook 
His cry, and curs’d the last. I could not brook 
To hear such oaths from one of gentle guiso, 
Without reproof—so, witha heart-felt sigh, 
‘My child, said I, ‘pray listen unto me, 
Do you not know, for all this blasphemy 
You surely will be punished when you die? 
With thumb beside his nose he instantly 
Unto my question answer’d—‘Ask my eye!’ 


Re 
WHAT I WOULD BE, 


I would I were an excellent divine 
That had the Bible at my fingers’ ends, 
That men might hear out of this mouth of mine 
How Gop doth make his enemies his friends. 
BRETON, 
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Is published every other SATURDAY, at the office of the 
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and the ARTS ; HisToRICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES; 
Moran and Humorous TaLes; Essays, Poxrry, aul 
Misckl.LANEOUS RrapDING. 

~ Auy person who will remit us rive DOLLARS, sha 

receive six copies, 


Expands his wings, and mounts into the sky; 

Passes the sun, and gains his Faruer’s house, 

And drinks with angels at the fount of bliss! 
POLLOCK, 


‘Let little children come to me, 
Once the good Saviour said ; 

In his arms she’ll always be, 
And Gop will give her bread,’ 























